Combining Psychosocial and Drug
Therapy: Hypertension, Depression, and
Diabetes                                                    May 28-29, 1980
Biobehavioral Factors in Sudden Cardiac
Death                                                        August 5-6, 1980
Infants at Risk for Developmental
Dysfunction                                               August 28-29, 1980
Health, Behavior, and Aging                         January 26-27, 1981
Behavior, Health Risks, and Social
Disadvantage                                             May 7-8, 1981
Each conference has a published summary of highlights and promising lines of inquiry for that particular health problem (Appendix A).
This volume constitutes the second part of the Health and Behavior project. Drawing on conference summaries, related Institute of Medicine reports, and other recent major studies, the committee has attempted to integrate available information into a perspective of the frontiers of the biobehavioral sciences, their relevance for public health, and implications for science policy. Coverage is broad but not exhaustive. Rather, this monograph provides a brief sampling of a large number of promising research directions into the effects of behavior on health. We have attempted to include a representative selection of the many components of the biobehavioral sciences that can contribute to efforts to improve health.
Scope of the Biobehavioral Sciences
The term biobehavioral sciences is used in this volume to refer to the panoply of basic, applied, and clinical sciences that contribute to an understanding of behavior. It naturally includes the behavioral sciences that conduct experimental analyses of animal and human conduct. It also includes such basic sciences as neurology, neurochemistry, endocrinology, and neuro-antatomy as well as the fields of psychology, ethology, sociology, and anthropology. One merit of a broadly inclusive terminology is that it encompasses the many changes in specialties and subspecialties that currently characterize the area. As overlapping areas of interest emerge, they often are labeled with compound names, such as behavioral genetics, physiological sociology, psychoneuroimmunology, immunohistochemistry, or behavioral medicine. All are part of the biobehavioral sciences.
One powerful stimulus to the biobehavioral sciences has been the remarkable progress of neurobiology pertinent to behavior, recognized, for instance, in the Nobel prizes in medical/physiology of 1977 and 1981. This area of research has been singled out for special attention in a broad,